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The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29th January, 2001 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help - late copy may not get in. 
Hard copy or diskette to: 4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 


Email:_cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


Phone Claire: 03 5243 7047 or 0409 723022 


NATIVE VEGETATION PLAN 


... Dick Southcombe 

A workshop dealing with the draft 
Corangamite Native Vegetation 
Plan held at the Geelong Historical 
Records Centre was attended in lieu 
of our normal November Plant 
Group meeting. Gavin Mathieson, 
Bushcare Facilitator with the 
Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority explained 
the draft plan and reminded groups 
and individuals their submissions 
were required by December 6. 


The most contentious issues 
discussed were the Conservation 
Significance of Native Vegetation 
and reflecting that Significance in 
application of the Net Gain 
Approach (a system whereby 
remnant vegetation losses caused 
by clearing can be offset by a range 
of responses). The intent is fine but 
the method complex and the 
outcome problematical. 


The Plan’s Vision and Mission are 
commendable. The Goals - 
Protecting ^ existing remnants, 
Revegetation and Regeneration 
Targets, Increasing the Viability if 
Threatened Communities and 
Species — would obviously be 
supported by all who care about or 
care for our natural environment. 
As the Plan’s goals cannot be 
achieved without proper and 
substantial resourcing, each 
proposed action needs to be costed 
and included before the Plan is 
signed off. 


This is a far too important project to 
not commence or be emasculated 
later by lack of funds. It needs 
adequate ongoing budgeted 
amounts from Federal, State and 
Local Governments. 
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Tonight’s speaker... 


Tonight is a Members Night and our 
Christmas breakup. Members who 
have visited Lake Eyre this year will 
give a combined presentation. 


Next month’s speaker... 

Dr Allan Gould BSc (Hons) PhD who 
is Senior Principle Research Scientist 
at the Australian Animal Health 
Laboratory (AAHL- which he joined in 
1983) as Group Leader of Newcastle 
Disease Virus research. 

Previously he had set up the 
molecular diagnostics group at AAHL 
for the use of modern molecular 
techniques to quickly diagnose new 
viral diseases of animals and 
humans. This process led to the 
diagnosis and discovery of a whole 
range of new viral diseases in 
Australia such as Hendra virus (which 
killed Vic Rail and 13 horses in 
Queensland in 1995), the Australian 
bat Lyssavirus (a new relative of 
rabies), the Tasmanian 
aquabirnavirus, Kangaroo blindness 
virus and approximately 10 other 
previously undescribed viruses. After 
the outbreak of Newcastle disease in 
Sydney 1998/9 he was asked to set 
up the NDV laboratory at AAHL to 
investigate this important disease. 
His main areas of interest are 
molecular biology in particular 
virology and genetic engineering. 

For his research efforts he has been 
awarded the CSIRO  Chairman's 
medal in 1995 as well as the AQIS 
2000 quarantine award. 

His current interests outside of the 
laboratory are astronomy and 
photography. 

His subject for February's 
meeting will be ... 


The Habitat of Mars! 


SUMMER WADER COUNT 
February 10, 11, 12, 2001 


Sat 10 - Reedy Lake, Hospital Swamp 


Sun 11 - Swan Bay System 


Mon 12 - Saltworks (This has to be done on a weekday) 
Contact Margaret Cameron for futher details - 5229 9792 


EXCURSION NOTICE 
SATURDAY 20.1.2001 
JERRINGOT FROGS, PLANTS, 
BUGS & BIRDS 
1/2 Day Excursion 
Saturday 20 January 2001 
4 p.m. - 7 p.m. 

We will trace the course of Jerringot 
Creek, from its beginnings on 
Belmont Island to its entry into 
Waurn Ponds Creek. We'll look at 
wetlands on Belmont Common, and 
the three Jerringot swamps. At the 
bird hide we'll indulge in a little 
birdwatching, invertebrate sampling 
and frog spotting, then drive to the 
far end of the Common and walk 
along a neglected section of Waurn 
Ponds Creek to see the sad demise 
of Jerringot Creek. We'll then go 
back to the bird hide to see the snipe 

come out to feed in the evening. 


The excursion has been planned to 
avoid the heat of the day and to give 
you a better appreciation of what 
might be done to improve and 
restore Jerringot Creek and its 
system Belmont Common wetlands. 


Meet at the Sunday Market carpark, 
opposite K-Mart, at 4 p.m. 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 
EXCURSIONS: 


Next outing: Thursday 14th 
December - Begola Wetlands, 
Ocean Grove - A small, easy-to- 
walk wetlands with a good variety of 
birds, and sure (we hope!) sightings 
of Snipe. 

Meet at Belmont K-Mart carpark, 
near traffic lights, at 8.30 a.m. or at 
Begola carpark, Tuckerfield Street, 
Ocean Grove, at 9.00 a.m. Finish 
about 12.30 p.m.; bring lunch. 
Please note — This is the second 
Thursday — our usual third Thursday 
is a bit close to Christmas. 


January - no outing. 

February — We will try again for Bald 
Hills with Peter Bright. 

Enquiries — Polly 5244 0182 


OUT AND ABOUT 


...Valda Dedman 


Caper Butterflies, Jerringot in 
flood and the aftermath, orchid 
pollination, magic carpets, Black 
Rock, Purple Diuris, unexpected 
bird hide, Moonlight Jewels and 
other Christmas treats. 


The butterflies were cold. They had 
flown in, or perhaps been blown in, 
the previous day on a warm north 
wind, but now they were hanging 
motionless on the stunted 
melaleucas at the edge of the cliff 
at Point Addis. Perhaps a hundred 
of them, sheltering from the rain 
beating in on the cold southerly. 
White, folded triangles criss-crossed 
with black veins, bordered with black 
and yellow, they were Caper White 
Butterflies Belenois java teutonia, 
and all males, which | found 
intriguing. 


The last time | had seen Caper 
Whites in great numbers had been 
in October 1998 nearthe Macquarie 
Marshes and then they were in a 
great frenzy, vying with each other 
to mate with females newly 
emerging from lines of brown and 
white — chrysalises festooning a 
broombush Apophyllum anomalum. 
A female barely had time to stretch 
and dry her wings, when a male 
would be trying to copulate with her. 


Caper whites take part in annual 
migrations, sometimes in huge 
numbers. One reads of them looking 
like a snowstorm and at rest hanging 
on to one another three or four deep. 
At Pambula, NSW, in November 
1903 they were described as “a 
great travelling army of white 
butterflies". Victoria has no native 
caper plants, the food plant of the 
larvae, but the butterflies come 
south all the same, occasionally 
reaching Tasmania. 


| wondered about these ones. Do 
males and females migrate 
separately? |n some butterfly 
species, such as the Common 
Brown, males appear and disappear 
before the females. By the end of 
the season only the larger ladies can 
be seen. EO. 


| went to look at Jerringot when the 
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Common was flooded. A swan 


. was feeding in pools outside the 


bird hide (there are three cygnets, 
by the way), Chestnut Teal and 
Black Cormorants sat on the nest 
boxes. Water flowed out from the 
south wetland across the cycle 
path. The snipe flew up from 
almost in front of me. Common 
Froglets chorused loudly. 


Gordon McCarthy tells me that he 
heard four different frogs and saw 
the Growling Grass Frog in the 
long pond to the east of the cycle 
track. 


When the water had subsided | 
had a call from the Barwon Valley 
Golf Club, where members were 
worried about the smell from their 
wetlands, many of which had not 
held water for years. The water 
was dark from decaying 
vegetation and there were dead 
carp lying about. The ponds 
margined with reeds and other 
wetland plants were in better 
condition. It was a great 
opportunity to see how the whole 
system of golf course wetlands 
could be enhanced. With some 
redesign and appropriate 
plantings, the odour problem 
should not recur and wildlife 
would be increased. be 


Greenhoods are like triggerplants. 
They capture insects. Some emit 
scents to attract their pollinating 
prey. A gnat or midge lands on 
the showy labellum, which flips 
back and seals off the hood. The 
insect is trapped inside a chamber 
at the base of the flower; the hairs 
at the edge of the lip are like 
prison bars, and the gnat can only 
escape by pushing past the 
stigma and anther. It is been 
claimed that the nectar inside the 
flower intoxicates the imprisoned 
insect. We saw the tripping 
mechanism at work on a 
Ruddy Greenhood Pterostylis 
aciculiformis in the Brisbane 
Ranges, when we inadvertently 
touched its lip. 


The dark-stemmed, frill-lipped 
Tall Leek Orchid Prasophyllum 
elatum relies on its more obvious 
floral charms to attract wasps and 
bees by having its flower upside 
down, but it also produces lots of 
nectar and has a strong scent. 
These orchids flower best after 
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fire and we found them near the 
amazing patch of flowering grass 
trees along Butcher's Road. 


Plants have many other ways of 
getting themselves pollinated. Some 
of these will be illustrated on the 
information boards along the Ted 
Errey Nature Walk. 


There was a magnificent golden 
carpet of Matted Bush-pea 
Pultenaea pedunculata in the 
Brisbane | Ranges during our 
campout weekend. More subtly 
beautiful is the patterned carpet on 
the low cliff top at Black Rock. 
White and pink frankenia flowers are 
interwoven with yellow-green Bower 
Spinach, darker green Salt Pratia 
dotted with tiny white blooms and 
striking patches of Rounded Noon- 
flower, which tumbles in a profusion 
of magenta-pink and white over the 
dark basalt rocks. A neglected gem, 
itis here that our sewerage is taken 
out to sea. Close by, where the 
sand begins, there is a good chance 
of seeing a pair of Hooded 
Plovers—black heads, white 
breasts, red legs, bill and eye ring. 
They nest in the dunes, so take care. 


Black Rock takes its name from the 
basalt flow which is exposed at the 
shoreline there. Lava flowed from 
Mt Duneed some two million years 
ago and disrupted the flow of the 
Barwon. Then, 125 000 years ago, 
at the time of the last interglacial 
high sea level, the ocean extended 
from Bass Strait to Corio Bay. The 
Moolap Sunkland and the fossil 
shells we find at Reedy Lake are a 
reminder of that time. (See Geelong 
Naturalist, July 1997) zz 
I've been chasing up my ancestors 
in South Gippsland. There was no 
trace of the inn my great-great 
grandfather built in the mid—1800s 
but there were two flora reserves in 
the area, one of them a site of the 
Purple Diuris, a plant that has 
become increasingly rare in the 
past twenty years. | remember 
seeing it at a Club campout in the 
western Grampians. An impressive 
mauve flower with big "ears" and 
long double “tails”. It is also found at 
the Wangaratta Common which has 
become a grassland conservation 
reserve, but seems to have 
disappeared from Brimbank. 
Anyway, | think it is charming that 
my ancestors once lived in a great 
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wildflower area and | hope they took 
pleasure from it. A much more 
permanent memorial than a few old 
bricks. 


| also stumbled upon a very new bird 
hide at Corner Inlet, a Ramsar site, 
where there were large numbers of 
Eastern Curlews and other waders 
feeding on the tidal flats. | admired 
the design of the hide, with its shelf 
for reference books, elbows or 
telescope and its informative display 
boards, for which the Toora Progess 
Association had obtained a grant. A 
great example of the community 
working with Parks Victoria. BCA 
| would love to find a Moonlight 
Jewel. Where would | look? Maybe 
at the You Yangs or in the Brisbane 
Ranges, and Christmas Day would 
be a good time, preferably after 4 
pm. | might have a bit of trouble, for 
Hypochrysops delicia delios ^ is 
extremely inconspicuous in flight. 
The male, especially, is one of our 
most beautiful butterflies, silvery 
metallic green spangled with black, 
widely margined with velvety black, 
with a short orange-red bar at the 
bottom of the hind wing. 
Underneath, the wings are grey- 
brown with black spots, and bars of 
orange-red edged with metallic 
green. 


March would be the best month to 
search for larvae, on Black Wattle 
and Golden Wattle. The caterpillars 
might be hiding in a crevice or a 
hollow twig, for they feed by night, 
so the best way of discovering them 
would be to look for their attendant 
small black ants. | would have to 
pick the right tree out of hundreds of 
suitable food plants, but having 
done so, | should be able to return 
year after year and find them at the 
same site. 


Other Christmas treats: try counting 
the shiny green Christmas beetles 
ona melaleuca, look for masses of 
white-flowering Victorian Christmas 
Bush in Otway gullies, see if you can 
track down the Christmas Spider- 
orchid at Portland. It used to be at 
Lorne, but it’s probably gone now. 
You could try looking in open forest, 
where it’s recently been burned. A 
yellowish-green small spider with a 
reddish lip. 


Happy holidays! E 
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MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP 
OUTING — NOVEMBER 16 


Where: Section of Hovells Creek 
in the Western Plantation area of 
the You Yangs off Sandy Creek 
Road. 


Participants: Cecily, Don, Rhonda, 
Geoff, Hans, Pat, Heather, Jan, 
Nola, Penny, Polly, Ray, Vern. 


Gordon was unable to lead us on 
the day as originally planned. 
However, Geoff Gayner met us 
outside the gate so throughout the 
morning we had the benefit of his 
knowledge of the area and the 
birds in it. 


Soon after we set out along one 
side of the near-dry Hovells Creek 
we saw one of the star attractions 
of this area, the Rainbow Bee- 
eaters. A better sighting of them 
was made a bit further on where a 
male and female were perched 
side by side on the end of a dead 
branch, occasionally turning 
around to display their colours. 


A lucky few of us saw a White- 
winged Triller (I didn’t). Striated 
Pardalotes were everywhere, with 
some nesting in the tall mud cliffs 
forming the creek bank. 


Further along the creek two 
Sacred Kingfishers were perched 
on two dead branches, one above 
the other. A wonderful sight. 


Whistling Kites were frequently 
seen in flight, as well as one sitting 
directly in front of us on top of a 
large tree. Other raptors seen in 
flight were Brown Goshawk, Brown 
Falcon and a Wedge-tailed Eagle. 


After crossing the now dry Hovells 
Creek to walk back the other side a 
number of Red-browed Finches 
were seen flitting in low shrubs on 
the creek bank where they had 
built a nest. Jacky Winters were 
also plentiful in the trees near the 
neighbouring property 
Wooloomanata. A few more lucky 
people had another sighting of the 
White-winged Triller (I didn't). 
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The dam was very full after the 
recent drought-breaking rains — too 
ful for abundant waterfowl 
unfortunately because a lot of their 
food source in the mud was covered. 
However there were four duck 
species - Australian Wood Duck, 
Grey Teal, Chestnut Teal and 
Hardhead, plus a Yellow-billed 
Spoonbill sitting in a tree. The old 
river red gums were magnificent (as 
were the occasional solitary ones 
along the creek). 


Opposite the dam on the other side 
of the road two more Rainbow Bee- 
eaters were sitting in a freshly 
ploughed area, beautifully 
contrasted against the rich dark red 
earth. 


A bit further on was a Bronze- 
Cuckoo repeatedly moving from low 
in a tree to the path and back to the 
tree, providing an excellent sighting. 
Despite this, those of us who saw it 
still had trouble identifying whether it 
was a Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
because we did not observe its 
eyebrow, or whether the bars on its 
chest went right up the throat. And 
its other distinguishing feature, the 
rufous undertail, could not be seen. 
Nevertheless it was an exciting find. 
(Both the Horsfield and Shining 
Bronze-Cuckoos were heard during 
the morning.) 


As we walked back to the cars we 
came across another of the star 
attractions of the area — two 
Diamond Firetails, which were on 
the ground near the path looking for 
grass seeds. They looked 
particularly magnificent through 
Polly's telescope. 


These are just a few sightings in 
another enjoyable and informative 
bird outing. 


In all 55 species were recorded 
(seen and/or heard) compared with 
40 species for the same time last 
year when there was no water. a 


BIRD GROUP REPORT 


DECEMBER 2000 


..Barry Lingham : 


21st November 2000 

Speaker: John Bottomley 

Topic: “Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoos: Changes in their 
distribution in the Geelong 
region since 1993" 


Records of the Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus 
funereus) in the Geelong Region 
have been supplied by members of 
the GFNC during the past 10 years 
or so and John has analysed these 
and earlier records from other 
Sources such as Belcher (Birds of 
the District of Geelong) and Pescott 
(Birds of Geelong). 


The pre-1993 range of the YTBC: 

e was essentially to the South and 
West of Geelong, 

e was centred on the Otways, 

e extended along the coast 
eastwards to Torquay, and 

e generated isolated records from 
Pettavel, Mt. Duneed etc. 


Records were from late Spring to 
Early Autumn, i.e. from Summer. 
Birds returned to the Otways for 
Winter. Records from North of 
Geelong may have been of birds 
from the Wombat or Enfield State 
Forests. This has all changed!! 


Since 1993 it is clear: 

- Observations have been much 
more frequent. 

- The increase has come in two 
phases, 1993-6 and post-1996. 

- Maximum reported flock sizes 
have increased in two stages. 

(see table) 


Year Number of Maximum Average 
reports flock size flock size 


a ae pO EE. | 
14 43 : 
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Details of Changes by Year 
1993 
Changes to pre-1993 range. 
e Eastward extension along 
coast to Ocean Grove. 
e A first isolated record from the 
Bellarine Peninsula. 
e Birds regularly reported from 
Geelong. 
e Maximum flock size up to 43 
from previous eight. 
1994 
e No substantial changes. 
e No records from Bellarine 
Peninsula. 
e Maximum flock size of 82. 
1995 
e Much the same as 1994. 
e Maximum flock size of 64. 
1996 
e Much the same as 1995. 
e Records again from Ocean 
Grove. 
e Records from both West and 
Northwest of Geelong. 
e Maximum flock size of 70. 


Summary of changes 1993-6. 

e Birds seen regularly in 
Geelong for the first time. 

e Expansion of range eastwards 
along coast to Ocean Grove. 

e With one exception birds are 
not reported from the 
Bellarine Peninsula. 

e Birds observed in open 
country to West and North- 
west of Geelong at the end of 
the period. 

e Maximum flock sizes range 
from mid-40s to low 80s as 
compared to eight pre-1993. 

e Birds present in Geelong all 
year round but large flocks 
occur only in Winter. 

e Birds in all other areas are 
reported in Summer. 


Table showing increases in numbers and flock sizes of Yellow-tailed Black -Cockatoos 
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1997 

e A substantial change from the 
period 1993-6. 

° Birds still present in Geelong. 
An increase in reports from the 
West and Northwest of Geelong. 

e Significant increase along coast 
to East of Torquay with birds 
now regular at Ocean Grove. 

e Regular reports from the Eastern 
Bellarine Peninsula. 

e Regular reports from the Lake 
Connewarre area. 

e Ajump in maximum flock size to 
165. 

1998 

e Birds now present in the 
Western as well as Eastern 
Bellarine Peninsula. 

e Maximum flock size of 150. 

1999 

e Similar to pattern in 
1996,1997and 1998. 

e Only an isolated report from the 
Eastern Bellarine Peninsula. 

e Large numbers in the Lake 
Connewarre-Leopold area. 

e Maximum flock size of 150. 


Changes 1993-9. 

Steady two-phase expansion of 

range to the North and East. 

e Birds present along coast to 
Ocean Grove after 1993. 

e Birds present throughout 
Bellarine Peninsula from 1997. 

e Birds present to North of Lake 
Connewarre in Leopold and 
surrounding areas from 1997. 

e Birds present in Geelong since 
1993. 

e Birds present to West and 
Northwest of Geelong since 
1996. 

Maximum flock sizes have 

increased. 

e upto 80 in 1993-6, and 

e upto 165 in 1997-9. 

Large flocks are seen: 

e in April to September, i.e. Winter 
and just before and after, and 

e only in Geelong, Ocean Grove, 
the Bellarine Peninsula and 
Leopold. 

In other areas birds are reported 

e in Summer and just before and 
after, and 

e only in smaller numbers. 


What has happened? 


John's guess, call it an hypothesis: 
is the following. 
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Pre-1993 the population was based 
in the Otways. Local records were of 
summer dispersal non-breeding 
birds to South and West of Geelong 
and along the coast to Torquay. 
Some birds may have spent some 
part of the winter in the Enfield State 
Forest. 


Between 1993 and 1996 up to 80 
birds moved into the Geelong 
region. These were Winter birds. 
They patrolled a flyway from 
Pettavel through Waurn Ponds, 
Belmont, to the Barwon River and 
hence to Queens Park and later 
Eastern Park by way of South and 
East Geelong. They appear to have 
dispersed, at least some of them, in 
Summer to areas surrounding 
Geelong. 


Between 1997 and 1999, a 

further 80 birds moved into the 
Geelong region. These too were 
Winter birds. Birds continued to be 
regularly seen on the western 
suburbs flyway and were in addition 
regularly seen in Leopold, Lake 
Connewarre, Ocean Grove and 
Bellarine Peninsula. Some of these 
continued to disperse throughout 
the Geelong region in Summer. 


Why so? 


Hypothesis is that there is 

insufficient Winter food to allow the 

population to overwinter in the 

Otways and/or Enfield State Forest 

and that two groups of up to 80 birds 

have moved into the Geelong 
region in search of Winter food. 

(Trevor Pescott suggested that the 

birds could have originated from as 

far away as the Mount Gambier 
area). 

This accounts for: 

e the presence of Winter birds in 
Geelong and subsequently the 
Bellarine peninsula. 

e the widespread presence of 
small numbers of Summer, 
presumably non-breeding birds 
which are now dispersing from 
their new Winter range in 
Geelong rather than from their 
former range in the Otways (or 
elsewhere) 


What is not known is: 

1. whether the Winter food 
shortage is in the Otways, 
Enfield State Forest or other 
areas. 

2. whether Geelong's Winter birds 
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are returning to the Otways to 
breed in Summer or are 
simply dispersing across the 
Geelong region in small 
groups. 


Questions 


1. How to get information on 
recent logging in the Otways 
and Enfield State Forest? 

2. What is the pattern, 
frequency, numbers and 
seasonality, of observations of 
Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoos in the Otways and 
Enfield State Forest? 

3. Are Geelong birds returning to 
the Otways to breed or staying 
in the. Geelong region all 
year? 

4. If the latter, is there any 
habitat suitable for breeding in 
the region? 

5. Are they attempting breeding? 
Twenty birds spent the 
Summer around Lethbridge. 

6. Where are they roosting? 


John has answered many of the 
mysteries about the YTBC in 
Geelong, but he has raised many 
questions that need to be 
answered before we have a clear 
understanding of what has 
happened. The future for the 
YTBC is unclear. Are these long- 
lived birds doomed due to failure 
to breed or will they continue to 
breed in places unknown? 


Thanks to John for his research 
and presentation. 


January Meeting 


We are having another of the 
“Where to find hard birds” 
presented by a team of 
members. AE 
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AN UNUSUAL ENCOUNTER? 


..ADE FOSTER 
| was at a gymnastics competition at 
Springers Leisure Centre in 


Cheltenham Rd,  Keysborough, 
about 500 m east of Springvale Rd, 
in early November, 2000. With a 
few hours to kill during the day, | 
grabbed my binoculars and went for 
a walk along the creek / storm water 
drain, which runs along the 
boundary. The area is a mix of 
housing and industrial estates, with 
some market gardens, and the bird- 
life | saw was quite an eye-opener. 
The larger ponds, built for flood 
control, held Pacific Black Duck, 
Grey Teal, Chestnut Teal, 
Australasian Little Grebe, and 
Latham's Snipe. Along the creek 
bed were White-plumed 
Honeyeaters, Red-browed Finches 
and a solitary  Black-fronted 
Dotterel, E/seyornis melanops. 


| walked back along the other 
boundary fence, which borders a 
swampy area on the edge of a horse 
riding school. As | approached an 
open grassy area | was dive- 
bombed by two Banded Stilts, 
Cladorhynchus leucocephalus. 
While they lacked the aggression of 
the Masked Lapwings, they were 
persistent and continually 'yap yap 
yapped' at me as they hovered or 
swooped. One dropped to the 
ground a short distance away and 
fluffed out its feathers, wriggling 
down as if settling onto a nest. | 
stopped to watch, and the bird then 
began a ‘broken wing' display, 
flapping awkwardly and uttering 
shrill 'yaps' as it fluttered along 
before me. | walked away and 
secreted myself among the cars in 
the overfull car-park to watch more 
closely. 


Both birds moved back to where | 
had first seen them and settled onto 
the ground, though neither 
approached anything resembling a 
nest. Then | saw two little balls of 
brownish down scuttling through the 
close-cropped grass towards the 
closer adult, who promptly led them 
into the rank grass at the edge of a 
flooded depression. | was delighted 
with this encounter, and wondered 
that the birds had managed to rear 
young amid all the horses in this 
enclosure. Do these birds 
commonly nest in almost 

suburban Melbourne? E d 
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BIODIVERSITY GROUP REPORT 


...Ade Foster l 


Four members of the Biodiversity group took advantage 
of the kind offer of Michael Higgins, to make use of a 
shack on his bush property near Elaine for a weekend. 
The property is large, and heavily wooded with old and 
second growth Yellow Box. It has three dams and an 
abundance of fallen timber ... just the right habitat for 
Biodiversity group members and the creatures they seek. 


We arrived on Saturday afternoon in bright sunshine, 
and were immediately taken by the variety of plants in 
flower after the recent heavy rains. The ground was a riot 
of yellow with Small-leaf Goodenia, and Donkey Orchids 
everywhere, and swathes of Matted Bush-pea forming a 
yellow and red carpet wherever we looked. There were 
great patches of recently flowered Nodding Greenhoods 
and Slender Sun Orchids scattered around the property. 
With hundreds of plants in each patch, and hundreds of 
such patches the total number of orchids which would 
have been flowering in late October is staggering to 
contemplate. We found single specimens of a Spider 
Orchid, Dotted Sun-orchid, Common Onion-orchid and 
Slender Sun-orchid in flower. 


The dams and ditches on the property and surrounding 
farmland were swarming with tadpoles, a very pleasing 
sight after the long dry. At night there was an almost 
deafening chorus ... Pobblebonks and Southern Brown 
Treefrogs were the loudest, the Pobblebonks calling well 
into the daylight hours. Large numbers of Spotted Marsh- 
frogs and Common Froglets were also heard. The jelly- 
like spawn of the froglets could be seen in all the dams, 
attached to waterweed just below the surface, and the 
Pobblebonk's rafts of foam spawn littered the shallows of 
the dams. 


Birdlife was prolific, and we saw and heard a great many. 
Grey Shrike-thrush, Spotted Pardalote and Rufous 
Whistlers called incessantly and we often heard, (though 
never saw), White-winged Choughs and Yellow Robins. 
We tracked an unfamiliar call to a pair of Satin 
Flycatchers, and were delighted when, the following day, 
the male was seen sitting on a tiny nest of grasses and 
spiders web. We were treated to the most glorious view 
of an Olive-backed Oriole which flitted through the 
canopy just 4 or 5 metres above us, apparently grabbing 
insects from the leaves and calling loudly all the while. 
We saw two Shining Bronze-cuckoos arguing over a 
large and hairy caterpillar, traced a strange call to a Grey 
Currawong, and watched a Pacific Heron silently stalking 
frogs on the flooded surrounds of a large dam. 


Though we searched assiduously and turned over 
several tons of fallen logs, discarded corrugated iron and 
likely looking rocks, we saw no reptiles, and very few of 
the usual suspects one finds in such places. We did 
uncover a half finished first cell of a European wasp's 
nest, which we commandeered, and some very large (2 
- 3 cm) grubs which looked very much like giant, grey fly 
maggots. The moth lights attracted many flies and 


beetles and a few very pretty moths, and though we ran 
it for some four hours, did not see anything that would 
add to my collection. 


Mammals were evident by tracks and droppings, though 
not commonly seen. We did spot a large male Koala, 
one Black Wallaby and a Grey Kangaroo. One disturbing 
feature of the area was the number of koala skulls we 
found on our wanderings. 


Biodiversity Excursion - Elaine / Mt. Egerton - 18/19 


November, 2000 


List of Plants in Flower on Mr. Richard Higgins 


property 


Stinking Pennywort 
Common Lagenifera 
Cotton Fireweed 
Annual Cudweed 
Blue Pincushion 

Tall Bluebell 
Drooping She-oke 
Australian Stonecrop 
Tall Sundew 

Peach Heath 
Common Eutaxia 
Matted Bush-pea 
Small-leaf Goodenia 
Chocolate Lily 
Milkmaids 
Black-anther Flax-lily 
Yellow Star 

Black Wattle 

Yellow Box 

Spider Orchid 
Donkey Orchid 
Common Onion Orchid 
Nodding Greenhood 
Slender Sun-orchid 
Dotted Sun-orchid 
Sweet Bursaria 

Hairy Sheep's Burr 
Cherry Ballart (in fruit) 


Swamp Mazus 
Slender Speedwell 
Grass Trigger-plant 
Common Rice-flower 
Wattle Mat-rush 
Ivy-leaf Violet 

Purple Violet 

Small Grass-tree 


Partial Bird List 


Hardhead 
Pacific Black Duck 
Hoary-headed Grebe 


White-necked Heron 
Royal Spoonbill 


Hydrocotyle laxiflora 
Lagenifera stipitata 
Senecio quadridentatus 
Euchiton sphaericus 
Brunonia australis 
Wahlenbergia stricta 
Allocasuarina verticillata 
Crassula decumbens 
Drosera auriculata 
Lissanthe strigosa 
Eutaxia microphylla 
Pultenea pedunculata 
Goodenia pusilliflora 
Arthropodium strictum 
Burchardia umbellata 
Dianella revoluta 
Hypoxis vaginata 
Acacia mearnsii 
Eucalyptus melliodora 
Caladenia dilatata (?) 
Diuris orientis 
Microtis unifolia 
Pterostylis nutans 
Thelymitra pauciflora 
Thelymitra ixioides 
Bursaria spinosa 
Acaena agnipila 
Exocarpus 
cupressiformis 
Mazus pumilio 
Veronica gracilus 
Stylidium graminifolium 
Pimelea humilis 
Lomanara filiformis 
Viola hederacea 
Viola betonicifolia 
Xanthorrhoea minor 


Aythya australis 
Anas superciliosa 
Poliocephalus 
poliocephalus 
Ardea pacifica 
Platalea regia 
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Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 


Cacatua galerita 
Platycercus elegans 
Chrysococcyx lucidus 
Dacelo novaeguineae 
Cormobates 
leucophaeus 
Malurus cyaneus 
Pardalotus punctatus 
Acanthiza chrysorrhoa 
Eopsaltria australis 
Falcunculus frontatus 
Pachycephala rufiventris 
Colluricincla harmonica 
Myiagra cyanoleuca 
Rhipidura leucophrys 
Rhipidura fuliginosa 
Oriolus sagittatus 
Corcorax 
melanorhamphos 
Neochmia temporalis 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Rufous Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Satin Flycatcher 
Willie Wagtail 

Grey Fantail 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Whit-winged Chough 


Red-browed Finch 
Amphibians Seen and Heard - 
Common Froglet 


Pobblebonk 
Spotted Marsh-frog 


Crinia signifera 
Limnodynastes dumerilii 
Limnodynastes 

tasmaniensis 
Southern Brown Tree-frog Litoria ewingii 


Plan Project Help Wanted — 
City of Greater Geelong Biodiversity 
Management ...Bernie Franke 


The City is currently undertaking an inventory of all 
terrestrial remnant flora and fauna on public land, 
private land and roadsides. Help is required in locating 
remnant habitat areas so that they can be mapped and 
integrated in a geographic information system. 


The condition of remnants will be assessed and the 
threats to survival and viability of the habitat areas 
documented. The information will be used as a planning 
tool enabling the preparation of management guidelines 
and prescriptions for areas containing remnants and as 
a guide to locating appropriate development and land 
use. 


A thorough inventory of what remains in the City may 
also be of assistance in helping to plan for the linking of 
fragments in the future. Another outcome of the 
biodiversity project will be the production of a CD that 
will be available to schools and the general public. The 
CD will contain information on the local biota — another 
useful resource in an accessible and user-friendly form. 


The project is set to be completed by April next year and 
will also include a roadside management plan for the 
City. The consultant engaged for the project (Geoff Carr 
from Ecology Australia) will require all information by 
February. The only information not required will be on 
land managed by Parks Victoria. Any assistance on the 
location of remnants or specific species will be gratefully 
received. Geoff Carr can be contacted on 9489 4191 or 
you can contact Rob Giddings from the council on s 
5227 0834. $ 
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CLUB NOTES 


..Donna Wood 


Pssst UDA RE R a E A EE Dd SS NLU IMS Sy 


Another year is coming to a close and it is the time that 
we reflect on all that has happened over the last twelve 
months. The GFNC and its members can be proud that 
they have contributed successfully to many projects. 


: The issues facing us as a community are many and quite 


varied, but as a Club we have the resources to deal with 
any environmental or natural history matter we need to. 
The members of this Club are amongst the most 
informed and dedicated to the environment, and we 
should feel proud to be a part of it. The December 
meeting is one where we relax and get together with 
other members in a celebration; let’s celebrate ‘all that is 
right with the world’ and all the contributions we have 
made to Geelong and its environs. 


By the time you read this, Lynne Barrington would have 
attended a meeting on the CCMA Draft Native 
Vegetation Plan. Lynne along with Bernie Franke, Alison 
Watson and Dick Southcombe, have formed a sub- 
committee and will be submitting a response on behalf 
of the GFNC re the Victorian Draft Native Vegetation 
Management Framework. More good work being done 
by our Club. 


If you would like to do something, how about writing to 
your local member of Parliament or newspaper about an 
issue that you feel is important. At the moment Marine 
National Parks are being discussed and if you are in 
support of them, I’m sure they would love to hear it. This 
type of lobbying can be quite effective, so voice your 
opinion. 


I'm sure that you are as delighted as | am to hear that 
Birds Australia has been able to purchase a property in 
Central Australia, once used as a cattle station, but not 
heavily grazed, therefore containing some ecologically 
valuable areas. “Newhaven” will be kept not just as an 
area significantly for birds but as an entire ecosystem, 
with everything that goes with it, from the microbes to 
the top of the food chain. GFNC has donated $100 to 
Birds Australia to contribute to the purchase of this land. 


A wheelchair friendly walk was officially opened in 
Anakie Gorge on December 3rd. | must admit | haven't 
been to see it but think that it is a great idea. Anything 
that is wheelchair friendly also means that it should be 
easier for other not so mobile persons. Now we can all 
get out and enjoy our wonderful bushland and forests. 
Another thing too, wheelchair friendly also means pram 
friendly. It is never too early to introduce our children, or 
grandchildren, to the joys of nature. 


On behalf of the GFNC committee, in the absence of a 
president, and may | remind you that this position is still 
vacant, | hope you all have a safe and happy Christmas. 
Don't forget there are some activities in January, 
including the half-day excursion on the 20th at , 

Jerringot. XE 
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EXCURSION TO THE YOU YANGS by A. Wilson | 
.. Trevor Pescott 


ly 
|i 


emma men 


a Tess Tented Banat ^D 
We may at times believe excursions in the 1990s and 2000 have been eventful, but few could compare with the one 
enjoyed by three members of the first GFNC. The full report was published in The Geelong Naturalist January 1893. 


Our party left Geelong on the morning of the 11th October 1892, by the 8.15 train for Melbourne, and after a good run 
of three-quarters of an hour, we arrived at Little River, our destination. 


Having arrived at Little River, we enquired of the stationmaster the best route for the mountain, and he very 
courteously directed us, and gave us much useful information. Having shouldered our luggage, tools, refreshments, 
etc, we set off to cross the plains, the mount being some five miles distant. Everything went well for a time, the 
morning being fine, with a fresh breeze, the wind blowing SE, but before we had covered a mile and a half, we had the 
wind due north, with a piercing hot sun, making the journey tedious, there being no shelter, till within half-a-mile from 
the mount, and here we rested and refreshed ourselves under the friendly shade of the old native she-oak. Having 
rested, we felt prepared to overcome almost every obstacle, so set off again in high spirits to ascend to the highest 
point of the mount. 


Half way up we found the heat more intense, but still we pushed onward; and after a few more tumbles and scratches, 
we arrived at the highest point on the mount, and then gave three hearty cheers for the Gordon College Field 
Naturalists and Science Association, of course not forgetting the little party just arrived. Time, 12.15 pm. 


There is a large granite rock to the west of the mount, which we were very much interested in; it measures, as far as | 
can guess, about fifteen feet across, is of a dome shape, and is split right across the centre, the opening at the top 
being about one foot, going down in wedge shape. The sides of the rent for about one quarter of an inch are 
discoloured (lead colour), as if a fire had been lit in the middle, but | could not find the least trace of smoke or smell. 
The conclusion | would draw from this is that it had been rent by the lightning's flash. 


We had not been walking long, before we were surrounded by dark and angry-looking clouds, and before we had time 
to gather up our tools, plant the name of our Association and party in some secure spot on the trigonometrical station, 
and note the time (1.50 pm), the storm of October 11th, 1892, burst in all its fury and violence upon us. The wind blew 
a hurricane; the rain descended in torrents, and it seemed as if the cannonade of Heaven's artillery was levelled 
against us. Lightning above, around and beneath us; the thunder peeling and crashing in our ears. Our progress 
downward was very slow; almost every step we took was lit up be the lightning's awful flash, bringing us often to a 
complete standstill, in fact we did not know what to do for the best, the storm being truly terrible. However, we kept on 
our homeward journey, and when about half-way over the plain the rain ceased at 6.50 pm (sic), and thankful we were 
when we saw the break in the clouds revealing a little blue sky, and away in the eastern Sky we observed the glorious 
rainbow in all its beauty, bespeaking to us the storm had passed. Little River reached 7.45. We anxiously awaited the 
8.26 train; time passed pleasantly at the station, the welcome whistle of the engine was heard, our train drew up, and 
three-quarters of an hour brought us home safely. We reported ourselves at the College, 9.15 pm, all well. y% 


than jumped. It moved rather like a 


NO SUCH THING AS 


COINCIDENCE 


Ira Savage brought a pile of old 
Geelong Naturalists and 
Newsletters to the November Club 
meeting, and asked if they were of 
any interest to anyone. Like the jolly 
swagman, | grabbed them with 
glee, and had a lovely time over the 
next few days reading up on those 
matters with which the GFNC was 
involved in the early seventies. 


Several very topical matters were 
revealed. 


Pt. 1-In Volume 12, No. 2 from 
August 1975, Valda reported on 
the GFNC Junior Excursion to 
Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve...... 


" Little Miss Quick-Eyes 
Spotted the creature, (well ahead 
of the adults), when a log was 
turned over so that we could see 
what lived underneath. A small 
brown frog was pressed against 
the moist brown earth, almost 
indistinguishable from it. We 
picked it up and notes were 
busily made. First its size - 2 
cms (they're quick on the 
metrics, these youngsters). 
Then the way it walked, rather 


puppy and tried to burrow into my 
parka cuff; it was used to digging 
itself into the soft earth, Its skin 
was soft, but it had small tubercles 
all over its back. The children 
made notes of its striking coloration 
- bright yellow patches at the inner 
edge of the forelegs, a thin yellow 
line leading up its back from the 
rear end. The underside was even 
more colorful with a mottled pattern 
of light grey and dark blue on the 
abdomen. Some marked the 
colours in on a diagram, and their 
attempts at drawing made them 
aware of the rather pointed shape 
of its head, and taught them that a 
frog has four fingers on the front 
hands and five toes on the back. 


——————————— 
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We knew it was not a tree frog as it 
had no suction pads on its toes, but 
we did not know enough about frogs 
to identify it further. 


So when we got back to the cars we 
consulted the "frog book" and found 
our frog was in fact a toadlet. (We 
had wondered about those bumps 
on its back). It was a member of the 
Pseudophryne family, either a 
Brown Toadlet, P. bibroni, or a 
Southern Toadlet P.dendyii' Even 
the experts are sometimes 
confused about the two, but, as the 
Southern Toadlet is supposed to be 
confined to Eastern Victoria, we 
presume ours was the Brown 
Toadlet. At any rate, we have 
detailed descriptions in several field 
notebooks, and we can refer to 
these if further information comes to 
hand." 


In the November 2000 Naturalist, 
Vol. 36, No.7, which | also received 
at that meeting, Dave King reports 
his finding of a Bibron's Toadlet at 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 
which he believes to be the first 
record of the species at OGNR or 
the Bellarine Peninsular. It seems 
that it may be the second. 


Pt. 2 - The Biodiversity group met 
the third Wednesday in November, 
and Frank Scheelings brought 
along some very large, rough, red 
galls from a Black Wattle. He was 
perhaps inspired by the Bloodwood 
Apples presented by Dennis 
Greenwell at the Club meeting the 
week before. 


In The Geelong Naturalist, Vol. 8, 
No. 4 from February 1972, a Mr. 
George Crichton, of Croydon, had a 
most interesting article on Acacia 
galls. 


"On bush rambles one often 
observes wattles with rough reddish 
brown gall-like masses attached to 
their limbs and even twigs. These 
vary in size from a match-head to as 
large as a clenched fist or on 
occasions even larger. 


Usually these are mistaken for 
insect galls but although insects 
often burrow into them or may even 
be found lurking about their rough 
exterior, these galls are actually due 
to attack by a fungus which is a type 
` of rust fungus. 


December 2000 


Insect galls have a fairly constant 
size and shape, for each species 
of gall forming insect but these 
fungus excrescences are rough, 
irregularly modulated and vary 
much in size. Furthermore they 
are of solid woody material and 
contain none of the uniform larval 
chambers present in insect galls. 


The casual rust fungus 
(Uromycladiom mcalpine) is said 
to be an entirely Australian genus 
of seven species and also, 
appear to confine their attacks to 
the Acacias and can on 
occasions attack and kill whole 


stands of certain species. 
Actually, only two species of rust 
fungus | cause these gall 


formations, and one of these 
brings about the condition known 


commonly as the "Witches 
Broom". 
When examined under a 


microscope, spores of the rust 
fungus are very beautiful and one 
species appear like minute 
Chinese lanterns." 


The specimens at the 
Biodiversity meeting contained a 
large number of insects of 
various species, all, apparently, 
interlopers. 


Pt.3 - The more things 
change, the more they stay the 
same. In The Geelong Naturalist 
Vol. 12, No. 3 from November 
1975, then Editor, Trevor 
Pescott, wrote in his "Last Word" 
segment .... 


"The suggestion that a 
Marine National Park be 
established to cover parts of 
Swan Bay and Port Phillip Bay 
out from Queenscliff has received 
rather mixed reception. 


Conservationists have been 
rather quiet - unfortunately, 
because it seems an excellent 
answer to the continuing threat 
facing that superb and completely 
underrated stretch of water, 
Swan Bay. 


Development of a marina or 
something similar - on the former 
Laker shellgrit works linked with 
Swan Bay by a waterway through 
Crown Land seems to have 


faded; but these projects never die 
until there is a completely 
impervious barrier built. 


A National Park In the vicinity may 
help create this. 


There is always a threat of abuse of 
Edwards Point Reserve, by trail 
bikes for example, or illegal 
shooting, fires, or teatree-cutting; 
and as long as there is no resident 
warden in the area, control of such 
events is hard to produce, no matter 
how efficient is the managing 
authority. 


If a Marine Park existed nearby, 
even embracing the Point, 
management must be easier. 


There is relatively little Crown Land 
along the Swan Bay shoreline, and 
that which exists - apart from 
Edwards Point - is severely abused; 
such acts as clearing the foreshore 
of its natural vegetation, as 
happened on one area of public 
land near Swan Bay jetty must be 
controlled. Similarly at Mud Islands, 
there are all too few visits by 
officers of the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Division to control the activities of 
visitors; one can not complain of the 
efficiency of the officers concerned. 
It is simply a lack of time and matter 
of priorities. But if there was a large 
area to be managed, covering Fort 
Island, Mud Island, the Point 
Lonsdale reefs, Edwards Point, 
Swan Bay and Swan Island, then 
the Conservation Ministry may feel 
more inclined to supply an inspector 
to patrol all these areas full time. 


There should not be any suggestion 
that the Queenscliff fishermen or 
any other current valid activity 
would be limited - just that illegal 
and undesirable ones should be 
eliminated." 


How far have we come in the last 


twenty-five years? Not far enough it 
would seem. 


For more on Marine Parks see 
page 14. 
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Report of illustrated talk on French Island by Rod Johnston | 
at General Meeting on 7 November 2000 | 


Allan Chandler and Rod Johnston 
are business partners who run eco- 
tours on French Island. Allan had 
been scheduled to give the talk but 
could not be present due to an 
overseas commitment. Rod, who 
gave a talk in his place, was 
formerly involved as an electrical 
engineer in the planning 
department of the SEC and later 
ran a tourism business in Frankston 
and Mount Eliza. Allan and Rod’s 
business has recently won a 
Victorian tourism award. 


GEOGRAPHY 

French Island is situated in 
Western Port Bay and is roughly 
double the size of Phillip Island. It 


is accessible only by ferry mainly 


from Stony Point or alternatively 
from Cowes. Itis a watershed bay 
(i.e. it is between two river 
systems). The island is surrounded 
by considerable areas of mudflats 
and white mangroves which also 
grow in Queensland. These 
mangroves are able to thrive since 
the shallow water is warmer than 
average for this southern latitude. 
The beaches are mainly sandy 
although there is a salt marsh fringe 
around the whole island, but there 
are also spectacular sandy 
beaches. There are two shipping 
channels close to the island with 
one linking with Port Phillip Bay. 
Each channel has a high fresh 
water component. In archeological 
times Western Port Bay was part of 
the Yarra river water system. In 
later times the Mornington 
Peninsula lifted to form a barrier 
between the two bays. French 
Island has a relatively shallow 
water table and drinkable bore 
water has been used on the island 
for many years. This water filters 
down to the island from the 
Strezlecki Ranges. 


TOURISM i 

The “Bay Connections” boat is 
used for scheduled trips for all ages 
on Wednesdays and Sundays. 
Groups such as Field Naturalists 
can be fitted in on other days where 
a tour can be tailored to suit their 


requirements. There is also a 
public transport ferry where the 
cost is a little cheaper. On the 
island there is a coach for larger 
groups and a minibus for smaller 
groups such as bird-watchers 
which can travel on the lower 
grade tracks. 


PRISON FARM 

This operated from 1916 to 1975 
and was mostly self sustaining. It 
also had enough capacity to 
supply other prisons with food. It 
had an economic aspect: e.g. 
cells were designed so that the 
body weight of a prisoner was 
enough to take the chill off even 
on frosty mornings. 


MODERN FARMS 

Of the remaining 22 farms on the 
island today only 5 are run 
economically with the remainder 
being hobby farms. The human 
population might increase from 
the permanent population of 68 
to 170 at weekends. 


SPORT AND RECREATION 
CHILDREN’S CAMP 

This operated on the prison site 
from about 1977 to 1987. For the 
first 5 years it was run by the 
Victorian Government under 
Youth, Sport and “Life Be In It" 
programmes. It was not very 
successful under various private 
enterprise organisations. The 
whole 550 acre property was 
sold for land value only as the 
buildings had been badly 
vandalised. 


McLEOD ECO-FARM 

This now occupies the site of the 
old prison. There is a farm 
comprising a wide number of 
species. Issues like battery hens 
and antibiotics in the beef cattle 
food-chain are studied. The 
group runs free-range chickens 
and organic gardening and 
informs visitors of the farming 
practices of the former prison 
farm. 


...Roy Whiteside]! 


Many of the trees which the 
prisoners planted around 1910 to 
1916 are Cluster Pines (Pinus 


pinaster). These trees have 
attracted flocks of Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos. Consideration is 
being given to the possible 
replacement of these trees by 
banksias. 

This farm business is a major 
sponsor of the Chernobyl 
Children’s Group which through 
some of the Russian community in 
Melbourne bring out 50 to 100 
children from Chernobyl every year. 
A tree planting exercise is done with 
the children in association with 
Parks Victoria. 


PLANTS 

French Island has about 600 plant 
species including 102 orchid 
Species of which about 10 species 
are not found elsewhere. 


BIRDS 

234 species of bird have been 
recorded in and around French 
Island. There are some 6000 swans 
which were first seen by the French 
in this area. These birds nest in the 
saltmarsh areas and also occupy 
the grazing areas of the northern 
side of the island. 


KOALAS 

These were introduced to French 
Island in 1897 and have multiplied 
considerably. DNA tests have 
shown that all the koalas on 
Kangaroo Island and other parts of 
SA were derived from a mere three 
animals once relocated from 
French Island. Very few defects 
have been reported although some 
animals have smaller heads and 
the males of these have only one 
testicle. The Australian Koala 
Foundation has reported that there 
are about 100 000 koalas in 
Australia at present whereas in the 
1920s about 5 million were killed 
for their pelts. Relocation from 
French Island to the mainland 
started in the 1930s when it was 
estimated that Victoria's koala 
population was only about 500 
animals. To reduce the population 
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explosion on French Island the 
policy has been to control numbers 
by performing vasectomies on 
aggressive males and sterilisation 
of some females. Relocation is 
done only in October of each year. 


POTOROOS are common on the 
island but rarely seen in the 
daytime. The particular species is 
Potorous apicalus. There are some 
27 colonies of these animals on the 
island. 


HISTORY OF 
DISCOVERY OF 
PORT BAY AND 
ISLAND 


EUROPEAN 
WESTERN 
FRENCH 


The term “Western Port Bay” was 
used to indicate a region that was 
west of Sydney discovered by 
Bass in 1798 before the site which 
became Melbourne had been 
discovered. Bass and 6 volunteers 
had rowed from Sydney with their 
boat developing a leak. They rested 
at the mouth of a tiny river (later 
named the Bass River) where they 
got fresh water and stayed for some 
3 weeks. When Bass returned to 
Sydney he suggested that the 
Western Port Bay region was a 
potential place for a settlement so 
Governor King commissioned 
further exploration of the region. 
France and Britain were at war in 
Europe and Napoleon had been 
swept into power in a landslide 
victory. France and Britain were 
competing for territories around the 
world. The English commissioned a 
naval person by the name of 
Colonel Schank from the British 
navy and he designed the Lady 
Nelson. This was the first ship to 
have drop centreboards so that it 
could sail in shallow water. James 
Grant, the first skipper of this ship, 
was sent to Western Port Bay to 
establish plants from seeds 
supplied by a farmer named 
Churchill from England. The first 
seeds were planted in January 
1801 on Churchill Island which is 
close to Phillip Island. The seeds 
resulted in Victoria’s first crops of 
wheat, corn, peas, onions and 
potatoes. The maps at that stage 
assumed that French Island was 
connected to the mainland. It was 
later realised that it was an island at 
high tide. 

Moe had time to look more closely 
at the coastline and on 14 March 
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1802 discovered Port Philip Bay. 
At exactly the same time the 
French were in Van Dieman’s 
Land. Baudin was the skipper of 
the French voyage which 
comprised two ships La 
Geographie and La Naturaliste. 
After returning from VD Land 
they came to WP Bay where the 
objective was to study the 
Southern coast of the Australian 
mainland which had not been 
claimed by anyone at that stage. 
La Naturaliste came into WP Bay 
where the French did an 
extensive survey all the way 
around French Island which they 
named lle de Francais (i.e. 
Island of the French People) and 
the now Philip Island was named 
lle de Anglais. La Geographie 
missed Port Phillip Heads but 
did a lot of mapping from Cape 
Otway to Port Stevens. The 
French encountered Flinders 
who noticed that most of the 
French crew were suffering from 
scurvy. So Flinders offered the 
French some respite in Sydney 
before they returned to France 
via Mauritius. This was despite 
the fact that Britain and France 
were at war. Flinders did a lot of 
surveying of Port Phillip Bay and 
mapping the southern coast of 
Australia and overlapped the 
French by about a month in the 
WP Bay area. Flinders was 
ordered back to England so that 
his logs could be published. He 
stopped at Mauritius to get water 
and provisions but was detained 
by the French for 6 years. When 
he returned to England he wrote 
up his diaries and died soon 
afterwards. After the French 
returned to France they wrote up 
their logs and in 1809 published 
a map Terre de Napoleon which 
covered a considerable area of 
southern Australia including WP 
Bay and PP Bay. 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO 
FRENCH ISLAND BECOMING 
A NATIONAL PARK 


In the later days of Henry Bolte’s 
Premiership of Victoria a farmer 
with a large property holding on 
the island suggested building a 
bridge from the mainland. He 
proposed building an aluminium 
smelter and a nuclear power 
plant to run it. The SEC 
proposed to capture the fresh 
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water available and use it to cool 
the power station. Henry Bolte 
thought this was a very good idea. 


When Rupert Hamer succeeded 
Bolte as Premier he was much 
more conciliatory and instigated a 
survey ofthe flora and fauna of the 
island. As a result of the survey by 
Monash University the French 
Island State Park was declared and 
in 1997 under the Kennett 
government the area was upgraded 
to a full National Park. 


Following a number of interesting 
questions which were well 
answered by the speaker, a sincere 
vote of thanks was given by Vernon 
Cohen who had recently visited 
French Island. 

Habitat Vol. 28 No. 5 E 


LIBRARY NOTES | 
...Betty Moore | 


Ji icta PLU LACUNA S LE 4. 


In the greening of ‘blue chip 
Australia’ news is given of an 
alliance with ACF by Southcorp, 
Australia’s biggest wine producer, 
directed towards reducing what is 
regarded by many as the greatest 
menace: facing Australian soils 
today — soil salinity. 
Special Supplement Natural 
Advantage gives a blueprint for a 
sustainable Australia. 
‘The Double-Edged Sword; Tourism 
and National Parks’ - the title 
speaks for itself. Robert Rosen 
discusses the growing field of 
socially responsible investments. 
The Australian Birdwatcher Vol. 
18 No. 7 
e First record for mainland 
Australia of Abbott's Booby; 
e Feeding habits of the Pied 


Currawong ; 

e Observations on the Grey 
Falcon; 

e Square-tailed Kites; and 

e Records of many other birds 


including one of the least 
known and possible rarest of 
the owls of the world, the 
Fearful Owl. 
Other publications received last 
month included: 
Bird Observer No 808; | 
Natural Heritage Summer 2000; 
Australian Geographic No 60; 
Nature Australia - Spring 
2000. 
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DECEMBER/JANUARY 
DIARY 


UMP TU. 


| didn't have time to gift-wrap 
December but l'm sure you'll 
understand. And the card should 
have read "With best wishes for the 
festive season"! 


1.12.96 Limeburners Bay 

Near beginning of walk found the 
nest of a Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike. It was built on an almost 
horizontal branch where it forked 
with a thin, broken off branch. The 
cobweb nest was difficult to see 
against the grey-white of the gum 
branch, as were the two greyish 
nestlings which crouched low on the 
nest and froze when the parent bird 
was disturbed. 


1.12.98 Newtown 

The White-faced Heron should 
have been red-faced! ~ 

On my way out | saw this quite 
large bird sitting on the fence and 
quite interested in the neighbour's 
fish pond. 

| enquired of her if there were any 
fish — none was the reply — they 
disappeared about 4 weeks ago. 

That was when Val and Sarah saw 
a large grey bird in the front garden. 


3.12.99 Newtown 

Summer! And straight into hot 
weather. Several days of almost 
record heat and increased water 
restrictions. 

Spent the morning with Belmont 
P.S. children — planted out a 
grassland at Seaview Park — 200 
plants in — not good conditions for 
plants or people! 

At home, evening, about 6 pm, 
watched a Hobby, surfing in on the 
strong north-west wind, slim- 
winged, skimming the tree tops, 
gone in seconds. 

Later at dusk, on a "Signal", all the 
neighbourhood cicadas started up — 
saw several flying around. 

Hobby was back, circling fast, 
through the trees, several times, 
final circle, higher, joined by 
another, some calling from one, flew 
away, and then at the darkest dusk 
one returned for one last pass, 
perhaps at the Red Wattlebirds 
hawking insects from the top 
branches. 

And "there's a bat, you don't see 


...Joe Hubbard |. 


— —————— 


these often here!" 
And of course, almost forgotten, 


the large dragonflies. 


4.12.97 Avalon Beach 

Warm travelling but a cool 
onshore, fairly strong wind, 
turned out to be a bit of a 
nuisance. 

It wasn't an ill wind because the 
birds were there in good 
numbers. 

Feeding in some shallow ponds 
were many Sharp-tailed and 
Curlew Sandpipers, Red-necked 
Stints, and 10 Black-winged Stilts 
— those long pink legs! 

In the salt ponds | discovered 12 
Grey Plovers resting in low salt 
marsh vegetation. 

Some Whiskered Terns, 
showing dark underside breeding 
plumage, were feeding from the 
ponds. 

For some time watched an 
Eastern Curlew circling, low, 
before alighting somewhere in the 
saltworks area. 

In the background was a flock of 
circling, swift flying waders, 
twisting, flashing greys, then 
whites of breasts — always a 
brilliant sight! 


4.12.98 Newtown 

About 7 years ago, | planted an 
Ironbark in the back garden 
hoping it would attract birds. 

It's been flowering profusely 
over the last month and of course 
the Red Wattlebirds have taken 
possession. 

When they drop their guard the 
New Holland Honeyeaters sneak 
in. 

For the last few days we had a 
few Purple-crowned  Lorikeets 
feeding in it. At last the bush has 
come to us! 


4.12.98 Ironbark Basin 

From Bell's Beach side walked 
through the heathland. 

A surprise was a few clumps of 
white Flags, Patersonia fragilis, 
Short Purple Flags, which of 
course are normally purple. The 
Flags, white and purple, lined the 
track. 

Common Brown butterflies were 
plentiful — the female quite 
attractive, large, yellow marked. 
They rest on the forest floor 
looking just like a leaf in the litter. 

Bluespike Milkwort hid in the 
heathland but was there for the 


finding. 

Just up the road 3 Blue-winged 
Parrots sat on a power line not at all 
fazed by passing cars and a noisy 
motorbike. 


6.12.98 Newtown 

Barwon River walk. Female 
Rufous Whistler — streaks on chest. 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo - 
feeding over a  She-oak - 
caterpillars — very close — admired 
chest markings (did not meet!) and 
bronzy above — very sheeny. 


7.12.98 Jerringot 

Trying to encourage, and save, a 
patch of Beaded Glasswort — used 
hedge shears to cut back the weeds 
level with the Glasswort's growing 
heads. Got to be a better way! 

Watched a Swamp Harrier 
patrolling over the swamp, quite 
leisurely. Every time it appeared a 
flock of 25* Masked Lapwings took 
off yelling a warning. 

Noted Black Duck and 5 ducklings 
— loss of 4, if it's the same brood | 
saw a few weeks ago. 

Found 3 Magpie-lark's mud nests 
— one with a sitting bird. 

The Black-shouldered Kites, 2 
Latham's Snipe, and feeding 
Lorikeets, helped the backache! 


8.12.98 Ironbark Basin 

Bell's Beach Southside for Plant 
Group's excursion, followed by 
picnic tea at Ironbark Basin car 
park. Lovely late afternoon, 
jumpers off, pleasant until late. 

While waiting for latecomers we 
watched a Bristlebird running from 
cover to cover — a good start! 

Bad news was the Purple Flags, 
including the unusual white ones, 
were not flowering. 

Was reminded about the 
Messmate Stringybark, Eucalyptus 
obliqua, which is common here. 

A couple of daisy bushes were 
identified — Snowy Daisy Bush, 
Olearia lirata, tall, leaves white 
underneath, and the Twiggy O. 
ramulosa, tiny leaves and flowers. 

Took a short walk into the Basin, 
deepening shadows, tops of the tall 
Ironbarks still sunlit and the dusk 
chorus of birds. 

Winston pointed out a Sea Box, 
Alyxia buxifolia, showing a few 
flowers, a dark green bushy shrub 
with shiny leaves, white clustered 
flowers, twisted petals with yellow 
throats — small! 


ee 
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8.12.99 Newtown 

The other warm evening caught a 
glimpse of the Hobby and shortly 
after a bat. Shows how late the 
Hobby was flying. 

Also the Red Wattlebirds were 
beetle hunting — almost too dark to 
see — a lot being caught. Beetles 
were a shiny gold-brown — 
Christmas Beetles, | think, buzzing 
around the top of our Ironbark. 


9.12.95 Bannockburn Common 

In open grassland found several 
Featherheads, Ptilotus 
macrocephalus. One head was 
decorated with small, courting red 
and black beetles. 

Some Blue Pincushions, Brunonia 
australis, in flower. Would have 
been a lovely show in November. 

A small Riceflower with tiny yellow 
flowers — curved - Pimelea 
curviflora. 


11.12.97 Newtown 

About 6.30 pm, cooling off 
outside, noticed a swarm of ants in 
a nuptial flight, spiralling around, 
sometimes blown like smoke but 
returning to original position — back- 
lit by a low sun which painted them 
golden. 


12.12.99 Magpie-larks 
Still feeding the two kids. The two 


fledglings spend much of the time 
huddled together on a branch, 
sometimes facing in the same 
direction — sometimes not — but 
always on the lookout for an 
approaching parent which is 
signalled by chirping and wing 
waving. Your position could be an 
advantage here — even if you're 
facing the same way. 

| watched as the one on the left 
got fed five times straight. | 
suppose it evens out over a day's 
feeding. 

Amused to see the parent, after 
feeding, with fledgling still begging, 
give it a couple of sharp pecks 
which instantly stops this carry-on. 


14.12.97 Avalon Beach 

| suspect the Black-winged Stilts 
have nested here. When we 
approached they rose and made 
their yapping dog-like alarm call. 
Not wanting to disturb them further, 
we retreated. 

No-one could call these birds 
graceful in flight — as they glided 
into a shallow pond, legs in line with 
body, they reminded me of some 
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projectile. 


14.12.97 Newtown 

Yesterday, and today, noticed 
Ibis riding a thermal until almost 
out of sight. Why? For pleasure, 
food searching, or just gaining 
height for a distant flight? 


15.12.99 
Magpie-lark fledglings still 
being fed. They are more 


enterprising now — flying out to 
meet the feeding parent — doesn't 
help — they have to return to the 
branch to get fed — and when fed 
will sometimes fly after the 
parent. 

Young New Holland 
Honeyeaters are hyperactive — 
just like parents — will only sit 
together in feeding bush for a 
short time — then they explore the 
new world around — then. back 
together again — looking for the 
next feed. 

Seeing Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrikes. Regular summer visitors 
to urban area. 


17.12.99 Queenscliff 

What a lovely place! Late 
afternoon-evening visit. Walk 
around the main street and beach 
followed by fish and chips — glass 
of wine — cliff high, sheltered 
behind a small tree — lovely views 
on hand - for free! 

On the beach — small flock of 
foraging Red-necked Stints, 5 
sheltering, resting Pied 
Oystercatchers, a few Red- 
capped Dotterels, Galahs on 
lawns, and in the cliff face/top 


vegetation Spiny-cheeked 
Honeyeaters, some feeding 
fledglings, 3 in one case. 

Flowering clifftop, Wirilda 


Wattles and on them, looking 
most appealing, Wire-leaf 
Mistletoe, decked in most 
appropriate colours for the festive 
season. 

Further, over the dunes, a 
Swamp Harrier, low, rode the 
brisk onshore wind, and 
somewhere, a hidden Cisticola 
was calling. 


20.12.99 Jerringot 
How dry the surrounds of the 


wetland. Even some of the 
drains have dried out. Next door 
the "Baillons' Pond" is dry. | 
worry about the Growling Grass 
Frogs which have arrived 
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recently. 

We did a circuit of the main 
wetland, checking trees and 
rubbish, then walked across to the 
river. Even amongst the dry of the 
brown grass you can find something 
to delight. Perched on the fence 
wire, eating seeds from a 
grasshead, was a male Red-rumped 
Parrot and close by a Red-browed 
Firetail. No need for glasses — 
almost touching distance (long pole 
required!) — what beautiful 
colouring! "They're usually in 
pairs." Yes, the plainer female was 
feeding in the short, sunburnt grass, 
and very hard to distinguish even at 
this short distance. 

We returned through the golf 
course and put up two Richard's 
Pipits. 

Also put up, 10 Latham's snipe, a 
good sized Tiger Snake, dark 
coloured, lying on short grass, and 
hundreds of Welcome Swallows, 
many perched on the tall Docks 
scattered through the wetland. 


28.12.95 Brisbane Ranges N.P. 

Alongside Sawpit Gully Rd we 
found drifts of Blue Pincushions 
covering a south facing rocky slope. 
Scattered through these was the 
bright pink of Magenta Storks-bill, 
Pelargonium rodneyanum. 

It was certainly the time of the 
lovely Common Fringe-Lily, its 
glistening purple/mauve flowers 
seemed to be everywhere. 


28.12.96 

From Queenspark Bridge we 
walked up to Buckley's Falls. 

We noticed two Rufous Night 
Herons flying and one fishing from 
rocks in a small rapid. 

A White-faced Heron, with its 
cape of breeding plumage, fished 
from a rocky perch, or waded, and 
appeared to be quite successful. 


JANUARY 


1.1.00 Newtown 

A new century, a new millennium, 
cooler, garden friendly weather, 
after soaking rains, floods in some 
places, even in Melbourne streets, 
but nothing changes as to water 
restrictions. : 

Life goes on — Red Wattlebirds 
bring their harping children into the 
backyard — they scold crossly if 


(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 
we're around. 

Little Ravens feeding two 
fledglings — must be second brood. 

Our Bird-dropping Spider has 
died. Her dried body looked sad 
hanging from the bunch of egg sacs 
— but her job has been well done — 
she produced 5 egg sacs last 
Spring — about 13 in total. 

Willie Wagtail insect-chasing on 
the lawns - lots of thrips around. 

Flocks of Starlings invade the 
garden - looks good - but hope they 
don't become regulars. 


12.1.00 Newtown 

In the middle of a hot spell — 34° 
days. The heat induced a few 
Cicadas to call — late arrivals who 
may have missed the boat! 

Heavy overnight dew — watched a 
Silvereye showering, fluttering 
against and through the dew-laden 
leaves of the old pear tree. 

This is spider time — especially for 
the Leaf-curling. We saw a leaf 
home suspended in mid air, 
invisible web linking to two tall 
shrubs. 

Gordon McCarthy told me of the 
Masked Woodswallows nesting with 
the White-browed at Bannockburn. 
We missed those — bother! 

Early Summer mornings and 
evenings are delicious — if you get 
through the days! 


21.1.98 Breamlea 

Took a cooling evening's walk 
along the estuary and beach. 
Strong onshore wind was a bit of a 
spoiler. - 

We found some lovely patches of 
Southern Sea-heath flowering. 
Beaded Glasswort was beginning to 
flower on top of fresh green stems 
with an occasional red "bead" to 
enliven. 

The Coast Beard-heath was 
covered with white berries — from a 
distance they appeared as flowers. 

A low sun back-lit the marshes, 
rushes and grasses with great 
effect. 

We saw the expected Swamp 
Harrier hunting low over a field, and 
along the estuary a Greenshank. 

A small flock of Red-capped 
Dotterels sheltered from the wind 
among the wave-tossed seaweed 
on the beach. 


31.1.00 Breamlea 
Sunny afternoon, low tide, estuary 
reduced to a narrow stream. When 
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we got to the ocean, 
expanses of sand, 


great 
horizon, 


. headlands either side, sea, all 


like a giant fish-bowl — we in it! 

With us in the bowl, the Sea- 
heath flowering both pink and 
white, the haunting calls of the 6 
Greenshanks reminding us of 
wild places, a banded Hooded 
Plover, Royal Spoonbills, 
Singing and  Spiny-cheeked 
Honeyeaters, a Swamp Harrier, 
Black-Cockatoos, White Ibis and 
the looking good Coast Wattle 
covered with brown curling 
seedpods. 


Cheers! Id 


Letter in support of Marine 


printed in the Geelong 
Advertiser last week 


Marine National Parks - 
the Best Solution 


It was over 100 years ago that 
our first National Parks were 
established in Victoria in 
response to the threats imposed 
to the Victorian forests by the 
demands of the rapidly growing 
population. Without this 
protection, many more of our 
indigenous animals and plants 
would have been lost, as well as 
some of our most popular tourist 
attractions. 


The Environment Conservation 
Council's Marine and Coastal 
Investigation report has been 
released. The report is the 
culmination of nearly 10 years of 
research and consultation. It 
recommends the establishment 
of 13 Marine National Parks in 
Victorian Waters plus a range of 
smaller marine sanctuaries and 
management areas in coastal 
sections of significance. For the 
first time, we have the potential 
to manage and preserve our 
diverse marine environment 


| environment. 
Parks from GFNC committee | 
| The State Government has pledged 
| its commitment to establishing this 
|; System of protection. The Geelong 
; Field Naturalists Club supports the 
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using similar processes to those 
applied to preserving sections of 
our land-based environment. The 
rising population of our region and 
increasing pressure upon the 
coastal zones has meant that a new 
System of protection needs to be 
developed. 


Point Addis, along with the Twelve 
Apostles and Discovery Bay, are 
the only larger sites recommended 
as Marine National Parks between 
Point Lonsdale and the South 
Australian Border. The Port Phillip 
Heads Marine National Park will 
form a major conservation zone in 
the southern section of Port Phillip 
Bay, a place of amazing biological 
diversity. Along with the marine 
sanctuaries at Eagle Rock, Point 
Danger and Barwon Bluff, these 
sites form zones where harmful 
human activities will not be allowed 
to damage the ecological balance 
of the complex marine 


proposals and looks forward to the 
early implementation of the 
recommendations of the ECC 
report. 


Yours etc. 


PLANT GROUP EXCURSION 


12th December 2000 


The Plant Group will depart Karingal 
at 4.00 p.m. for an excursion to the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
instead of our usual evening 
meeting. BYO chairs, food and 
drinks for a 6.30 p.m. picnic tea at 
the information centre. All members 
welcome at 4.00 or 6.30 p.m. 

Phone 5243 3916 re transport. 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 


... Valda Dedman 


Major Mitchell’s Cockatoo 


Name Major Mitchells Cockatoo 
Cacatua leadbeateri 

Description Pink and white 
cockatoo, with red and yellow and 
white crest. Male brown eyes, 
female red eyes and smaller band 
of yellow in crest. 

Length 35—40 cm. 

Voice Querulous double note. 
Harsh loud alarm screeches. 

Food Seeds, insect eggs, tubers. 
Habitat Dry grassland, scrubland, 
mallee, callitris and casuarina. 
Range Arid and semi-arid inland 
Australia. 

Geelong Vagrant. 

Nest Large, deep hollow in trunk 
or major limb of live eucalypt or 
dead callitris. 

Fora few years the common name 
of Australia's loveliest cockatoo 
was the Pink Cockatoo, but the 
name did not stick and the bird is 
again called after the man who 
painted it and who waxed so lyrical 
in its description. Major Thomas 
Mitchell wrote, by the Darling 
River, in 1835, "The pink-coloured 
wings and glowing crest of this 
beautiful bird, might have 
embellished the air of a more 
voluptuous region.” 


The birds are usually in pairs or 
small family groups; nevertheless 
sometimes huge flocks can build 
up, nearly always in times of 
drought. Mr. E. J Beardmore 
observed wintering flocks of up to 
600 birds at St. George, 
Queensland, in 1979. Mitchell 
would have delighted in the sight. 
He camped by the Balonne River in 
April 1846. He might have been 
amused that “his” cockatoo has 
been used to decorate a local 
earthenware wine jar. 


Essentially a bird of arid regions, 
occasionally it reaches Geelong. In 
the Geelong Advertiser of 13 
September 1959 Percy Wood 
wrote of a sighting in the 
Moorabool Valley: 
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No one has ever before seen 
these birds present there, and 
what better attraction could 
exist—the giant red gums 
outlining the river banks, the lush 
green growth of the paddocks 
and the glorious burst of 
blossom from the many fruit 
trees comprising the expansive 
and thriving orchard. To this 
attractive spot came these 
strangers and delighted all by 
remaining for a few days in the 
gums. ... and should they decide 
to breed history would be made. 


A week later Mr. Wood reported 
that the two birds had 
"excavated a hole in a tree about 
80 feet up from the ground. On 
the grass around the tree is a 
large quantity of chips which the 
mated birds have gouged out to 
make a nesting chamber." 


Nothing is known of their 
breeding success on that 
occasion, although Trevor 
Pescott in his Birds of Geelong 
(1983) writes that he had been 
assured that in 1961 four young 
were raised in a hollow at the 
top of a tall broken poplar and 
birds were sighted about the 
same time at Anakie, Staughton 
Vale and near the You Yangs. 
There have been few other local 
sightings. In February 1976 
Peter Tremul saw one feeding 
by the road at Anakie. 


Breeding takes place in spring 
and summer and the nesting 
hollow may be as low as two 
metres or as high as 25 metres. 
The same tree may be used in 
successive years. The nest is 
lined with wood chips. Nests 
have been found with a bottom 
layer of water-worn pebbles 
10cm deep, perhaps to keep the 
nest dry when water ran down 
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inside the limb, or to help in 
incubation by retaining the body 
heat of the brooding bird. 


One to three slightly glossy white 
eggs are laid and brooding takes 
25-26 days, usually, but not 
always, by both sexes. The young 
have pale yellow down at first. 
They fledge at 6-7 weeks and 
become fully independent at 16 
weeks. 


The birds have a habit of breaking 
off and chewing pieces of bark or 
dead wood even when not nesting. 
This may help to keep their beaks 
nice and sharp. 


Although the typical food of these 
cockatoos is seeds, they also eat 
ants’ eggs, beetles and tuberous 
roots. Coarse grit and gravel is 
taken in to help grind their food. 
The eggs of plague locusts are a 
favourite food, so Major Mitchell’s 
should be popular birds in outback 
NSW and north west Victoria. If 
numbers build up, we may again 
see a few fly south to the Geelong 
region this summer. 


Most of the day is spent on the 
ground or among branches, 
feeding on seeds. The birds are 
wary and.do not allow a close 
approach. If disturbed they will not 
fly far from the shelter of trees. 
Even in a paddock they stay close 
to bordering vegetation. They drink 
in early morning or late afternoon. 


They fly with shallow wingbeats, 
interspersed with glides. When 
they alight, they lift their wings 
high, displaying their wonderful 
deep pink underwings. 


Unlike the Galah, whose range has 
spread with land-use changes and 
which now is a familiar sight in 
Geelong, the species has generally 
declined in numbers, owing to the 
widespread clearing of mallee and 
arid scrublands. Illegal trapping has 
been, and still is, a threat. 


However much we might enjoy the 
sight of Major Mitchell's Cockatoo 
in the Geelong district, it is a bird 
that belongs in the arid inland. Its 
high-pitched contact call of “Aah- 
aah” is best heard against a 
backdrop of blue sky and mallee. A 
free bird, in its true element. - 


of 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS for NOVEMBER 2000 


... compiled by John Bottomle 
Observations were submitted by (DA) D Allen, (LB) Lynne Barrington, (RBa) Ray Baverstock, (BBe) B Bell, (JBe) J 


Bell, (JB) John Bottomley, (JCa) Jocelyn Calvert, (MAC) Margaret Cameron, (BH) Brian Hart, (MHe) Marilyn 
Hewish, (GM) Geoff Mathison, (LM) Lauris Mathison, (GMc) Gordon McCarthy, (CMo) Craig Morley, ((JN) John 
Newman, (RP) Robert Preston, (FSch) Frank Scheelings, (RS) Rosalind Smallwood. 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Southern Giant Petrel 1 6/11/00 Aireys Inlet Lighthouse. Killed a swimming Short- MAC 
tailed Shearwater. 
Short-tailed Shearwater 141 12/11/00 Between Point Addis and Red Rock. Beach- GM, LM 
washed birds. 
White-necked Heron 1-2 20/10/00 Durdidwarrah. Also present on 21/10/00. One on JB, JCa, 
reservoir 29/10/00 and at Mt.Wallace 12/11/00. MAC, 
CMo, MHe 
Nankeen Night Heron 6 19/11/00 Long Forest. Roosting above flowing creek. Lots MHe 
of frogs calling. Creek is usually dry. 
7 12/11/00 Buckleys Falls. DA 
Collared Sparrowhawk 1 18/11/00 Eastern Park. A juvenile bird in pines near golf CMo 
course. First record for the park. 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 2 19/11/00 Long Forest. One adult and one young perched out MHe 
of nest. 
Australian Hobby 2 18/11/00 Eastern Park. A pair perching in pines. CMo 
Black Falcon 1 30/11/00 Parwan. MHe 
Peregrine Falcon 4 2/11/00 Point Addis on bluff. A pair with two downy GMc 
chicks in hollow. 
Brolga 1 18/10/00 Between Shelford and Rokewood. On nest with FSch 
two eggs. 
Buff-banded Rail 1 14/9/00 Torquay. Present for five days. BBe, JBe 
Spotless Crake 1 18/10/00 Ceres. RBa 
Hooded Plover 2 29/10/00 Black Rock. Also a nest with three eggs. BH 
Banded Lapwing 3 14/10/00 Cape Otway Road at Modewarre. An adult and JN 
two fluffy chicks. 
Caspian Tern 1 23/10/00 Queenscliff Ferry Wharf. RP 
Crested Pigeon 1 22/10/00 Long Forest. MHe 
1 20/10/00 Exford Weir on West side. Also on 01/11/00. MHe 
Pallid Cuckoo 1 8/10/00 Bacchus Marsh. Regular until 19/11/00. MHe 
2 12/11/00 DeMotts Road, Anakie. An immature bird being JB 


fed caterpillars by a Red Wattlebird and 
subsequently an adult Pallid Cuckoo. 


Black-eared Cuckoo 2 19/10/00 Long Forest. MHe 
Sacred Kingfisher 1 25/10/00 Point Lonsdale. Present for two days. RS 
1 15/11/00 Deans Marsh, Pennyroyal Station Road. JB 
Rainbow Bee-eater 6-8 08/10/00 Bannockburn, Stephens Road. 3-4 pairs. May be GMc 
breeding. Present 05/11/00. 
Varied Sitella 2+ 04/11/00 Butchers Road on edge of burn area. CMo 
Rufous Bristlebird 1 6/11/00 Aireys Inlet. Collecting nest material by jumping MAC 
up and breaking off twigs. 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 1 6/11/00 Eumeralla Flora Reserve at milepost 108. MAC 
Red-capped Robin 3 22/10/00 Long Forest. First breeding record for the Long MHe 
Forest. 
1 19/11/00 Long Forest. In a different section than usual. MHe 
Brown Songlark 1 30/10/00 Corner of Granite Road and Box Forest Road. A MHe 
male bird. 
Common Blackbird 1 14/11/00 Torquay. A male bird imitating both a car alarm LB 
and a mobile phone ringing. 
Song Thrush 2 20/10/00 Highton. Still present 21/11/00. RBa 
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